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France:  The  Fourth  Republic  on  Trial 

BY  FRED  W.  RIGGS 


FRANCE’S  current  political  instability,  economic 
difficulties  and  military  weakness  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences 
of  World  War  II,  but  they  also  reflect  long-range 
trends  in  French  history  and  the  effects  of  postwar 
international  conditions. 

The  revolution  of  1789  left  in  its  wake  internal  ten¬ 
sions  which  have  created  frequent  and  often  violent 
political  fluctuations,  although  after  1870,  these  fluc¬ 
tuations,  on  the  whole,  took  the  more  peaceful  form 
of  periodic  cabinet  changes.  Since  World  War  II, 
however,  France’s  internal  situation  has  assumed  a 
new  significance,  serving  as  a  barometer  not  only 
of  domestic  problems,  but  also  of  world-wide  con¬ 
troversies:  East  vs.  West;  communism  vs.  capital¬ 
ism;  dictatorship  vs.  democracy. 

Internal  political  changes  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  steadily  deteriorating  military  position.  After 
1918  France  vainly  attempted  to  regain  its  former 
dominance  on  the  continent.  While  for  the  moment 
the  great  power  in  Europe  is  the  U.S.S.R.  rather 
than  Germany,  France  continues  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  problem  of  its  security  which,  the  French 
admit,  can  now  be  safeguarded  only  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  rather  than  by  France’s  own  power.* 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

The  nucleus  of  France’s  difficulties,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  economic  in  character.  At  the  present 
time  these  difficulties  are  reflected  in  an  acute 
struggle  between  those  who  advocate  more  and 
those  who  advocate  less  state  control  of  the  econ¬ 
omy — of  dirigisme  against  anti-dirigisme.  This 
struggle  may  be  viewed  as  a  phase  of  the  disin¬ 
tegration  or  transformation — depending  on  one’s 
point  of  view — of  the  capitalist  economic  order  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

France’s  economic  crisis  may  also  he  viewed 
from  another  perspective.  While  France  has  re¬ 
tained  a  remarkably  balanced  economy  in  con- 

I.  An  analysis  of  France’s  foreign  and  imperial  relations,  and 
the  impact  of  external  affairs  upon  internal  developments  will 
be  given  in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report. 


trast  to  the  industrial  overspecialization  of  some 
other  advanced  countries,  it  has  so  far  not  de¬ 
veloped  adequate  industrial  capacity  to  provide 
the  goods  necessary  for  major  military  power 
or  for  adequate  satisfaction  of  its  people’s  needs. 
Among  many  factors  responsible  for  this  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  the  continued  predominance  of 
peasant  interests  which,  through  tariffs  and  other 
measures,  have  induced  the  government  to  sub¬ 
sidize  a  relatively  costly  agrarian  economy — as  com¬ 
pared  with  agricultural  productivity  in  the  New 
World — and  thus  indirectly  hindered  the  growth 
of  industry.^  The  lack  of  impetus  for  large-scale 
manufacture,  which  in  the  United  States  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  huge  internal  market  and  in  Britain  by 
the  need  to  export  in  order  to  pay  for  urgently 
needed  imports,  is  another  factor  explaining  the 
failure  of  French  industry  to  expand.  So,  too,  was 
the  transfer  of  the  Lorraine  iron-bearing  region  to 
Germany  in  1870  just  before  the  resources  of  this 
strategic  area  became  utilizable  for  steel  produc¬ 
tion.^  A  long-run  imbalance  in  the  trade  of  France 
— as  of  most  of  Europe — with  the  United  States, 
aggravated  by  World  War  I  which  imposed  an 
additional  burden  of  war  debts,  and  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  America’s  post-1920  high  tariff  policy, 
reached  a  crisis  in  1936  when  the  nation  was  finally 
forced  to  go  off  the  gold  standard. 

To  these  and  other  general  trends  may  be  added 
a  number  of  specific  factors  growing  out  of  World 
War  II,  such  as  the  destruction  of  factories,  build¬ 
ings,  transportation  facilities  and  equipment,  port 

2.  The  following  summary  indicates  the  relative  productivity 
(  f  a  number  of  selected  countries  in  terms  of  International 
Units  (lU)  per  capita  of  the  agricultural  population:  New  Zea¬ 
land,  2,4,44:  Argentina,  1,233;  United  States,  661;  Denmark, 
642;  Germany,  490;  Great  Britain,  475;  France,  415;  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  287;  Poland,  197;  Japan,  120.  For  an  analysis  of  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity,  see  Colin  Clark,  The  Conditions  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Progress  (London,  Macmillan,  1940),  pp.  240-74. 

3.  It  was  not  until  1878  that  Gilchrist  and  Thomas  discovered 
the  method  for  eliminating  phosphorus  from  iron  ore  which 
made  the  Lorraine  deposits,  previously  of  little  economic  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  source  of  three-fourths  of  Germany’s  steel  industry. 
Walter  Sharp  and  Grayson  Kirk,  Contemporary  International 
Politics  (New  York,  Rinehart,  1940),  p.  60. 
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I  installations,  and  so  forth.'*  Industrial  damage,  the 
breakdown  in  transportation,  general  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  the  liberation,  the  delay  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  central  administration,  the  disruption  of 
international  trade,  and  currency  difficulties,  taken 
together,  brought  about  a  decline  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  first  half  of  1945  to  35  per  cent  of 
I  the  prewar  level. 

I  PROBLE.MS  OF  INFLATION 

j  The  effort  to  restore  the  French  economy  was 
seriously  handicapped  by  mounting  inflation  with 
which  the  provisional  government  had  failed  to 
deal  decisively  in  1945  at  a  time  when  this  might 
have  been  done  most  effectively.’  In  1947  a  series 
of  strikes  in  which  political  motives  played  a  part, 
but  which  were  primarily  caused  by  rapidly  rising 
prices,  served  to  disrupt  production.  Lack  of  confi- 

Idence  in  the  currency  caused  p>easant  withholding 
of  grain,  which  was  frequently  diverted  to  live¬ 
stock  production.  This  development,  in  turn,  in¬ 
creased  the  incentives  for  black  market  operations, 
intensified  the  upward  pressure  on  food  prices,  and 

I  forced  the  government  to  increase  grain  imports. 
Purchases  of  grain  abroad  complicated  the  task  of 
paying  for  urgently  needed  imports  at  a  time  when 
the  price  of  French  goods  destined  for  export  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise.  The  inflation  also  aggravated  exist¬ 
ing  tendencies  toward  hoarding  of  gold,  flight  of 
capital,  unwillingness  to  lend  for  productive  invest¬ 
ment  purposes,  and  reluctance  to  repatriate  foreign 
:  assets — all  of  which  hindered  the  recovery  effort 
'  and  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  government  to 
;  meet  the  country’s  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Natural  disasters,  such  as  the  drought  of  1947, 
aggravated  the  situation  by  reducing  yield  per 
hectare  from  16.36  quintals  in  1946  to  9.81  in  1947. 
This  decline,  together  with  a  fall  in  total  acreage, 
caused  a  drop  in  wheat  yield  from  57  million 
quintals  in  1946  to  22  million  in  1947.^  Add  to  all 

4.  Damage  and  destruction  included:  over  i.yoo.ooo  houses, 
factories,  buildings  or  farms;  over  half  of  the  39,000  kilometers 
of  lailroads,  almost  2,500  bridges,  tunnels  and  other  railroad 
structures;  four-fifths  of  the  16,000  locomotives;  60  per  cent  of 
the  450,000  railroad  cars;  two-thirds  of  the  barges;  and  over 
half  of  the  steam  tugs.  The  Postwar  Economy  of  France  (New 
York  University,  Institute  of  International  Finance),  November 
1948,  pp.  4-5.  For  a  detailed  analysis  see.  “Les  Destructions  cn 
j  France,”  Notes  documentaires  et  etudes,  February  10,  1945. 

I  5-  The  rate  of  expansion  of  currency  in  circulation  is  illustrated 

I  by  the  following  figures:  1937,  94  million  francs;  1946,  722 

I  million;  1947,  921  million;  October  1948,  918  million.  UN 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  November  1948,  p.  127;  and  In- 
j  ternational  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics, 
i  November  1948,  pp.  66-67. 

j  6.  General  Commission  for  the  Modernization  and  Equipment 

j  Plan  (Monnet  Commission),  Second  Half-yearly  Report,  to 

I  December  21,  1947  (Paris,  1948),  pp.  114,  116.  (A  quintal  is 

I  too  kilograms  or  220.46  pounds;  a  hectare  is  the  equivalent 

1  of  2.5  acres). 
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this  the  debilitating  effects  of  malnutrition,  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  lowered  morale,  the  tendency  to  leave 
manual  labor  occupations  in  favor  of  clerical  and 
professional  activities,  and  various  other  social- 
psychological  factors,  and  one  can  appreciate  some 
of  the  vast  difficulties  faced  by  the  French  economy. 

Despite  all  these  obstacles,  France  succeeded  in 
raising  its  industrial  production  in  1947  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  1938  level  and  by  May  1948  to  115  per 
cent,  although  a  slight  decline  set  in  thereafter. 
Coal  production  rose  from  2.8  million  metric  tons 
a  month  in  1945  to  4.5  million  in  January  1948,  the 
1938  level  being  3.87  million.  The  wheat  crop  for 
1948  is  well  above  the  1946  level.  Since  industrial 
production  in  1938,  however,  was  about  20  per  cent 
below  the  level  of  1929,  these  figures  overstate  the 
actual  extent  of  recovery  in  terms  of  the  nation’s 
potentiality.  The  present  position  of  the  French 
economy  may  be  judged  from  the  estimate  that 
agricultural  and  industrial  goods  available  for 
domestic  use  averaged  $169  per  capita  in  1938,  and 
stood  at  $163  in  1946-47.’ 

DEMAND  vs.  RESOURCES 

The  actual  amount  of  goods  available,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  less  than  that  which  the  population 
considers  a  tolerable  minimum,  on  the  basis  of 
prewar  experience  and  the  general  increase  in  liv¬ 
ing  standards  which  has  resulted  from  the  spread 
of  public  education  and  the  rise  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tion.®  A  monetary  index  of  the  extent  to  which 
available  resources  fall  short  of  demand  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Balance  (Dommission,  headed 
by  Jean  Monnet,  which  in  its  report  of  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1947  found  a  discrepancy  of  365  billion 
francs  for  the  year  1948  between  the  net  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  French  people  and  total  available 
consumer  goods.^ 

The  elimination  of  this  discrepancy  requires  re¬ 
duction  of  consumer  demand  by  forced  or  volun¬ 
tary  savings,  or  increase  in  available  resources,  or 

7.  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  A  Survey  of  the 
Economic  Situation  and  Prospects  of  Europe  (Geneva,  1948), 
pp.  22-23. 

8.  Raymond  Aron,  “France  Must  Solve  Her  Economic  Prob¬ 
lem  First,”  Droit -Social,  July-August  1948,  condensed  in  Am- 
bassade  de  France,  Service  de  ITnformation.  document  .series  IV, 
no.  23.  Sec  also,  H.  R.  Savary,  “Le  problcme  financier,  est  il 
d’ordre  psychologique?”  Le  Monde  franfaise,  November  1948, 
pp.  218-25. 

9.  France,  Commission  du  Bilan  National,  Perspectives  des 
Ressources  et  des  Besoins  de  I’Economie  Francaise  (Paris), 
December  1947,  p.  15.  (See  below.  Table  II,  p.  212.)  Subsequent 
to  the  calculations  made  as  of  November  20,  1947,  the  increased 
income  resulting  from  wage  rises  and  family  allowances,  new 
government  salary  and  pension  rates,  and  military  expenses, 
taken  together  with  the  drop  in  resources  resulting  from  the 
strikes  and  disorders  of  November-December  1947  about  doubled 
the  inflationary  gap.  Similar  developments  during  1948  pro¬ 
duced  comparable  effects. 
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both.  The  problem  of  expanding  national  produc¬ 
tion — apart  from  methods  of  organization,  whether 
state  planned  or  free  market — involves  two  tech¬ 
nical  questions:  improvement  of  the  nation’s  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity,  and  maintenance  or  increase  in 
the  flow  of  necessary  imports.'®  In  connection  with 
productive  capacity,  the  Monnet  General  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Modernization  and  Equipment  Plan, 
as  of  December  1946,  estimated  that  about  3,000 
billion  francs,  at  prices  of  June  1946,  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  modernize  industry,  replace  war  losses  and 
deterioration,  and  take  care  of  maintenance."  Dur¬ 
ing  1947,  out  of  a  total  proposed  program  of  470 
billion  francs,  460  billion  were  actually  invested. 
For  1948,  a  total  investment  of  968  billion  francs 
(prices  of  November  20,  1947)  was  planned.  This 


sum  was  to  be  raised  as  follows:" 

billion  francs 

To  be  provided  by  the  state  305 

Direct  investment  in  nationalized 
industries  85 

Transfer  of  funds  to  private  capital 
accounts  220 

Business  savings  334 

Foreign  investments,  gifts  or  loans  264 

Total  903 

Gap  to  be  made  up  65 


Total  Planned  968 


The  gap  of  65  billion  francs  would  have  to  be 
made  up  either  by  a  reduction  of  the  investment 
program,  or  by  increased  savings  or  taxation.  The 
foregoing  plans  call  for  a  rate  of  investment  in 
excess  of  20  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  A  rate 
of  19.6  per  cent  was  attained  in  1946,  although  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  in  1938,  only  14.1  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  was  invested.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  if  the  investment  rate  exceeds  the  rate  of  na¬ 
tional  savings  (as  provided  by  taxation  in  the  form 
of  governmental  investment,  by  private  savings, 
and  by  the  net  import  surplus)  the  difference  is 
made  up  by  increasing  the  currency  in  circulation." 

10.  On  the  complex  problem  of  France's  balance  of  payments 
and  its  relation  to  internal  recovery  and  the  ERP,  see  H.  H. 
Hutcheson,  “European  Recovery  Program,”  Foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
ports,  December  15,  1947, 

It.  France,  Commissariat  Gcncrale  du  Plan  de  Modernisation 
et  d’Equipement,  Rapport  Generale  stir  le  Premier  Plan  de  Mod¬ 
ernisation  et  d’Equipement,  January  1947,  pp.  84-86.  Of  this 
total,  750  million  francs  would  be  required  for  upkeep,  the 
remainder  for  investment  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  for  recon¬ 
struction  of  war  damage,  1,100  million  francs;  to  make  up 
war-time  deterioration,  430  million;  modernization  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  plant,  720  million. 

12.  Commission  du  Bilan  National,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

13.  Survey  of  Current  Inflationary  and  Deflationary  Tendencies 
(Lake  Success,  UN,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  1947), 
Series  A,  no.  2,  p.  42.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
investment  rate  to  the  Marshall  plan  see,  S.  E.  Harris,  The 


The  resulting  inflationary  condition  and  rise  in 
prices  cause  a  forced  saving,  at  the  expense  of  the 
poorest  elements  in  the  population.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  French  investment  program 
under  the  Monnet  plan  is  too  ambitious  or  not. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  completion  of  the  plan  is 
essential  if  the  balance  in  France’s  economy  is  to 
be  restored.  But  it  is  also  evident  that,  if  the  rate 
of  investment  is  too  high,  it  aggravates  the  infla¬ 
tion  and  so  hinders  fulfillment  of  the  plan,  and 
also  causes  adverse  social  and  political  repercussions. 

The  actual  achievements  of  the  investment  pro¬ 
gram  for  1948  have  not  yet  been  fully  reported. 
Plans  for  1949,  however,  as  expressed  in  the  budget 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  January  3, 
call  for  a  total  investment  program  by  the  state  of 
620  billion  francs,  of  which  340  billion  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  domestic  sources  and  280  billion  from 
the  counterpart  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  goods.  Some  American  spokesmen  have 
objected  to  the  inclusion  of  this  item  on  the  grounds 
that  a  balanced  budget  is  a  prerequisite  to  its  re¬ 
lease,  that  the  funds  are  to  be  authorized  only  for 
approved  productive  investments  or  to  meet  the 
government’s  deficit  to  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
that,  in  any  case.  Congress  has  not  yet  definitely 
authorized  the  funds  for  the  1949  program. 

THE  CO\'ERN.MENTAL  BUDGET 

The  difficulty  of  meeting  the  deficits  in  invest¬ 
ment  plans  and  balance  of  payments  was  rendered 
more  serious  by  a  continuing  shortage  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  own  budget.  Thus  the  deficit  for  1947 
totaled  392  billion  francs,  and  the  estimated  deficit 
for  1948  was  300  billion,  the  difference  between  a 
total  estimated  expenditure  of  1,403  billion  and 
revenues  of  1,103  billion."  Some  adjustment  would 
have  to  be  made  to  close  this  inflationary  gap.  To 
meet  the  government’s  deficit  and  pay  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  program  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  total  savings  of  the  community  up  to  the  point 
where  they  would  close  the  gap.  This  could  be 
done  through  increased  taxation,  by  a  forced  loan, 
or  by  voluntary  means  through  sale  of  bonds. 
The  increase  of  net  imports,  of  course,  also  reduces 

European  Recovery  Program  (Cambridge,  Harvard,  1948),  pp. 
35-36;  Fritz  Meyer,  “Reviving  the  French  Economy,”  American 
Perspective,  October  1948,  pp.  254-61. 

14.  The  budget  for  1949  was  apparently  balanced  at  a  total  of 
1.250  billion  francs,  including  350  billion  for  military  purposes, 
750  billion  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  620  billion  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  (investment)  budget,  but  the  receipts  included,  in 
addition  to  domestic  sources,  the  estimated  280  billion  francs 
from  the  counterpart  fund.  Le  Monde,  January  4,  1949,  p.  3- 
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'  the  amount  of  savings  necessary  and  thus  eases  the 
strain  of  balancing  the  nation’s  budget. 

Another  means  of  saving  is  to  reduce  both  gov¬ 
ernment  expenses,  whether  military  or  civil,  as 
well  as  the  investment  program.  The  former  course 
would  be  fraught  with  far-reaching  political  con¬ 
sequences,  while  the  latter  would  delay  fulfillment 
of  the  Monnet  plan  which  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  an 
international  trade  balance  and  to  independence 
of  external  aid  by  the  time  the  Marshall  plan  comes 

I  to  an  end  in  1952.  The  alternative  of  inflationary 
financing,  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  line  of  least 
resistance,  brings  in  its  train  the  many  consequences 
noted  above. 

POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS  , 

Attempts  to  solve  France’s  economic  crisis  tend 
to  precipitate  political  controversy,  since  any  pro¬ 
posed  course  affects  various  sectors  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  differently,  causing  one  group  to  oppose  what 
another  group  wants.  This  is  true  especially  because 
available  resources  are  unequally  distributed.  Con¬ 
trary  to  a  widely  accepted  view,  however,  the  most 
I  significant  discrepancy  exists  not  between  owner- 
I  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  wage-workers  on 
the  other,  but  rather  between  those  with  goods  to 
sell  and  those  who  live  on  a  fixed  income — rentiers, 
employees  and  laborers.  The  former  category  in¬ 
cludes  those  dependent  on  agriculture  who  consti¬ 
tute  over  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  A 
\  majority  of  the  peasants  own  their  own  land,  al- 
I  though  about  30  per  cent  of  the  holdings  are 
rented. 

Since  the  war  the  farmers  have  frequently  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  their  grain  at  legal  prices,  preferring 
to  dispose  of  it  on  the  black  market  or  use  it  for 

I  feed,  the  sale  of  livestock  proving  much  more 

lucrative.  At  the  same  time  they  have  attempted  to 

I  prevent  increases  in  taxation  and,  as  in  the  past, 
have  resisted  attempts  to  collect  existing  taxes.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  commercial  middle¬ 
men,  especially  those  who  have  profited  from  black 
market  operations.  While  many  manufacturers  and 
professional  people  have  also  made  profits,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  former  industrial  and  financial 
oligarchy,  as  a  result  of  the  nationalization  pro¬ 
gram,  has  exchanged  share-capital  for  interest-bear¬ 
ing  bonds,  with  the  result  that  the  purchasing  pow- 

15-16.  “La  population  agricole  en  France,”  Bulletin  de  la  Sta- 
tistique  Generale  de  la  France,  Supplement  July-August  1948, 
p.  222.  The  agricultural  population  is  given  as  10,420,000,  or 
1  25.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  For  a  study  of  land  tenure 

see  “L’exploitation  agricole  en  France,”  Notes  documentaires  et 
etudes,  August  5,  1946,  p  3.  The  following  distribution  for 
1929  is  given:  peasant  proprietors,  2.728,000  families;  tenants, 
727,000;  share  croppers,  198,000. 


er  of  its  income  diminishes  as  prices  rise. 

The  workers,  and  others  with  low  fixed  incomes 
which  rise  less  rapidly  than  prices,  constitute  the 
group  most  adversely  affected  by  the  inflation.  This 
situation  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table:” 


Index  Numbers  of  Wages  in  Paris 


1937 

April  1947 
October  1947 
April  1948 
October  1948 


Wages 

Prices 

Real  Income 

100 

100 

100 

491 

961 

51 

560 

1,515 

37 

795 

1,764 

45 

865? 

2,202 

39? 

The  phenomenal  drop  in  real  income  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  judged  from  the  estimate  that  the  French 
worker  must  now  pay  85  per  cent  of  his  income 
for  food  alone.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 


surprising  that  he  should  be  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  his  lot. 


In  seeking  to  improve  their  position,  however, 
the  industrial  workers  and  the  parties  which  repre¬ 
sent  their  interests  have  obstructed  the  proposals 
of  other  groups  for  return  to  a  nondirected  econ¬ 
omy,  although  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
consistent  and  adequate  program  of  dirigisme  (con¬ 
trolled  economy).  The  peasant  and  bourgeois 
groups,  by  contrast,  have  prevented  measures  which 
would  impose  serious  sacrifices  upon  themselves, 
but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  widely  supported 
program  based  on  anti-dirigiste  concepts.  While 
the  measures  agreed  upon  in  principle  when  the 
Reynaud  special  powers  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  August  17,  1948 — later  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  Queuille  tax  bill  passed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19 — constitute  substantial  steps  toward  such 
a  program,  France  continues  to  have  a  semidirected 
and  semifree  economy  which  seems  to  have  the 
disadvantages  of  both  types  without  many  of  the 
advantages  of  either.  In  sum,  it  appears  that 
France’s  economic  difficulties  are  technically  solu- 
able,  but  that  the  chief  present  obstacle  to  recovery 
is  the  inability  of  the  conflicting  forces  represented 
in  the  government  to  agree  on  a  dynamic,  vigor¬ 
ously  enforced  program. 


POSTWAR  POLITICS 

The  impact  of  the  economic  factors  described 
above  can  be  clearly  seen  through  an  analysis  of 
political  controversy  as  it  actually  unfolds.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1946,  when  General  Charles  de  Gaulle 

17.  UN  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  November  1948,  pp. 
i49»  153’  The  wages  are  those  of  workers  in  Paris,  and  the 
prices  represent  cost  of  food  in  Paris.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  real  income  for  the  workers  was  not  as  low  as  the  figures 
would  suggest  since  the  government  has  granted  special  family 
and  subsistence  allowances,  tax  remittances  and  other  benefits 
which  do  not  show  in  the  wage  figure. 
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suddenly  resigned  as  President, France  found  it¬ 
self  overnight  without  a  generally  acknowledged 
leader,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  old  party 
system.  That  the  three  major  parties  which  had 
emerged  in  the  Constituent  Assembly — the  Com¬ 
munists,  Socialists  and  the  Mouvement  Rcpuhlicain 
Populaire  (MRP) — would  agree  to  work  together 
in  a  cabinet  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion.  After  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
it  became  clear  that  the  Socialists  would  not  join 
the  Communists  in  a  government  without  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  MRP,  and  that  neither  of  these 
groups  would  enter  a  government  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  other,  the  only  feasible  solution  was 
adopted:  a  tripartite  government  under  a  Socialist 
leader.  Accordingly  Felix  Gouin,  an  experienced 
Socialist  politician  and  chairman  of  the  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly,  formed  a  cabinet  on  January  23,  1946. 

In  the  next  few  months  the  government  pushed 
through  the  Assembly  a  hasty  program  of  “struc¬ 
tural  reforms,”  completing  the  nationalization  of 
coal,  gas  and  electricity,  aviation,  credit,  insurance 
and  banking.^^  But  the  MRP  was  an  uneasy  part¬ 
ner  in  this  alliance,  finally  breaking  with  the  other 
two  parties  in  the  constitutional  debate,  and  taking 
the  lead  in  the  campaign  against  ratification  of  the 
constitution  in  the  referendum  of  May  5,  1946.^^ 
The  defeat  of  the  constitution,  however,  reflected 
not  so  much  popular  opposition  to  the  details  of  the 
instrument  as  fear  that  the  Communists  could  use 
it  to  come  to  power  through  the  strong  unicameral 
legislature  on  which  they  had  particularly  insisted 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A  new  compromise 
was  sought  which  would  check  the  all-powerful 
legislature  by  a  strong  executive,  but  not  one  strong 
enough  to  jeopardize  responsible  government.  In 
the  elections  of  June  2  for  the  Second  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  Communists  substantially  main- 


18-21.  For  a  discussion  of  events  from  the  end  of  the  war  to  the 
resignation  of  dc  Gaulle,  see,  W.  N.  Hadsel,  “France  Since  Libera¬ 
tion,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  15,  1946.  For  the  general 
background  of  French  politics  during  and  after  World  War  II 
see,  Pierre  Maillaud,  France  (New  York,  Oxford,  1943);  Kath¬ 
arine  Munro,  France,  Yesterday  and  Today  (New  York,  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1945);  D.  M.  Pickles,  France 
between  the  Republics  (London,  1946);  David  Thomson,  De¬ 
mocracy  in  France  (New  York,  Oxford,  1946). 


22.  J.C.B.,  “Nationalization  in  France,”  The  World  Today, 
August  1946,  pp.  363-67.  “Lcs  Nationalisations  en  France,” 
Motes  documentaires  et  etudes,  November  17,  1945. 

23.  The  following  table  indicates  the  results  in  the  referendums 
on  the  two  constitutional  drafts; 

May  5,  1946  October  13,  1947 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

Yes  9,109,771  36.95  9.039,032  36.05 

No  10.272,586  41.66  7,830,369  31.23 

Abstained  4,761,717  21.39  7,879,119  32.72 

Elections  et  Referendums  (Paris,  Le  Monde,  1946,  1947),  vol.  I, 
p.  260;  ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  252. 


tained  their  position,  but  the  Socialists  lost  more 
heavily  while  the  MRP  gained,  thus  becoming  the 
largest  party.  The  Socialists,  as  a  result  of  their 
losses,  withdrew  from  the  responsibility  of  cabinet 
leadership,  and  the  MRP  put  forward  Georges 
Bidault — a  leader  of  the  Resistance — who  was  elect¬ 
ed  head  of  government  on  June  19. 

The  Second  Constituent  Assembly  finally  adopt¬ 
ed  a  revised  constitution  on  September  29.  The  new 
instrument  was  a  compromise  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  first  draft  and  those  of  the  Third  Re¬ 
public,  adding  a  weak  upper  chamber,  the  Council 
of  the  Republic,  and  strengthening  somewhat  the 
executive  power.  It  would  have  faced  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Communists  had  not  de  Gaulle  on 
August  27  issued  a  blast  against  it  stressing  especial¬ 
ly  the  dangerous  weakness  of  the  executive.  This 
criticism  indirectly  caused  the  Communists — who 
previously  opposed  the  new  draft  which  Socialists 
and  the  MRP  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  writing— 
to  rally  to  its  defense,  so  that  it  was  finally  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  about  nine  million  ayes  to  almost  eight 
million  noes  and  eight  million  abstentions.*'* 

THE  END  OF  TRIPARTISM 

On  November  10,  1946  the  electorate  wearily 
trudged  back  to  the  polls,  for  the  fifth  time  in  little 
over  a  year,  to  elect  the  first  National  Assembly. 
The  three  major  parties  again  emerged  in  the 
prominent  positions,  although  the  ScKialists  lost 
some  of  their  votes  to  the  Communists  or  MRP, 
while  the  MRP  lost  to  the  Right  what  it  gained 
from  the  Socialists,  and  the  Communists  made  a 
net  gain.^’ 

The  days  of  tripartism,  however,  were  already 
numbered.  The  MRP  had  campaigned  for  “Bidault 
without  Thorez”  to  which  the  Communists  had 
answered  “Thorez  without  Bidault.”  In  the  dead¬ 
lock  over  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
Thorez  and  Bidault  were  each  given  a  chance  but 
both  proved  unsuccessful.  Since  neither  party  would 
enter  a  coalition  with  the  other,  Leon  Blum,  the 
Socialist  elder  statesman,  finally  emerged  from  re¬ 
tirement  and  offered  to  set  up  a  one-party  Socialist 
cabinet.  During  the  short  interlude  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  country  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  a  cabinet 
which  functioned  as  a  co-ordinated  team,  intro¬ 
ducing  a  series  of  measures  to  meet  the  economic 
crisis — such  as  a  freezing  of  wages  and  a  general 

24.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  see,  Gordon  Wright,  The  Reshaping  of  French 
Democracy  (New  York.  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1948);  also,  A 
Constitution  for  the  Fourth  Republic  (Washingon,  Foundation 
for  World  Affairs,  1947). 

25.  Sec  Table  I,  p.  212. 
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5  per  cent  reduction  of  prices — which,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  public,  actually  brought  results. 

But  neither  the  MRP  nor  the  Communists  were 
ready  to  let  the  Socialists  claim  the  credit  for  French 
recovery  although,  because  of  their  mutual  hostility, 
they  could  only  work  together  in  a  cabinet  under 
Socialist  leadership.  The  result  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ramadier  government  on  January  21, 
1947  following  the  election  of  Vincent  Auriol, 
respected  Socialist  leader,  to  the  post  of  President 
on  January  16,  and  Blum’s  resignation  the  same  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  temporary  success  of  the 
Blum  experiment,  prices  soon  began  to  rise  once 
more,  and  strikes  broke  out  on  April  25  in  the  na¬ 
tionalized  Renault  motor  works,  despite  Commu¬ 
nist  opposition.  The  Communist  party,  fearful  then 
of  losing  labor  backing,  reversed  its  policy  and 
began  to  support  the  strike.  Ramadier  on  May  4 
called  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  his  wage  and 
price  policy,  which  he  won  360  to  186  with  the 
Communists  voting  against  the  government  of 
which  they  were  a  part.  Thorez  declared,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  Communists  would  remain  in  office; 
but  Ramadier  proceeded  to  oust  them  from  the 
cabinet,  a  decision  in  which  he  felt  more  secure 
because  of  de  Gaulle’s  Strasbourg  speech  of  April  7 
denouncing  the  participation  of  what  he  called 
“separatists”in  the  government.  The  destruction  of 
tripartism  was  sanctioned  by  the  Socialist  National 
Council  on  May  6  when  it  voted  2,529  to  2,125 
reverse  a  previous  decision  not  to  stay  in  any  gov¬ 
ernment  without  the  presence  of  the  Communists. 
The  new  cabinet  formed  by  Ramadier  on  May  9 
from  the  Socialists  and  the  MRP,  also  included 
five  Radical  Socialists  and  two  Right  independents. 

THE  THIRD  FORCE 

I  There  followed  a  period  of  transition  and  inde¬ 
cision,  ending  when  the  “Third  Force’’  assumed 
definite  shape  in  the  second  reorganization  of  the 
cabinet  by  Ramadier  on  October  22, 1947.  The  crisis 
which  crystallized  politically  in  the  form  of  the 
Third  Force  had  economic  and  political  facets. 

I  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  crisis  mani- 
j  fested  itself  as  a  dangerous  decline  in  the  value  of 
I  fixed  incomes,  and  a  mounting  inflation  of  deposits 
I  and  currency  in  circulation.^®'^^  The  continued  ex- 
cess  of  imports  over  exports  placed  such  an  intoler- 
I  able  burden  on  France’s  limited  means  of  payment 
I  that  on  August  26,  1947  it  had  to  suspend  all  im- 
I  ports  from  the  dollar  countries  except  cereals,  coal, 
I  fats  and  oils.  These  developments — whose  cumula- 

Itive  effect  caused  the  government  to  cut  bread  ra¬ 
tions  to  the  inadequate  level  of  200  grams  a  day — 

26-27.  See  footnote  5:  also  p.  205. 


made  it  easy  for  the  Communist-led  trade  unions,  as 
a  part  of  the  Cominform  campaign  against  the  ERP, 
to  organize  a  disruptive  series  of  strikes  in  October. 

Meanwhile  political  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  assume  growing  importance.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  balloting  for  municipal  councils  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  over  1.5  million  votes  were  cast  for  the  RPF, 
or  33.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  38.4  per  cent  if  coali¬ 
tion  lists  are  included.  On  April  14,  only  six  months 
previously,  de  Gaulle  had  announced  that  he 
would  lead  a  movement  to  be  called  the  Reassem- 
blement  du  Peuple  Fran^ais.  This  group  had  sud¬ 
denly  received  more  votes  than  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Communist  party,  which  polled  30.6  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  but  lost  over  6,000  seats 
end  many  mayoralties. 

TOWARD  ECONOMIC  LIBERALISM 

As  soon  as  the  election  results  became  known, 
Premier  Ramadier,  upon  receiving  the  resignations 
of  his  ministers,  formed  a  new  cabinet  in  which 
the  most  important  change  was  the  substitution  of 
Robert  Schuman  (MRP)  for  Andre  Philip  (So¬ 
cialist)  as  Minister  of  Finance,  thus  initiating  a 
trend  from  dirigisme  toward  economic  liberalism. 
The  Socialists,  however,  maintained  their  influence 
in  the  economic  sphere  through  Jules  Moch  who 
retained  the  portfolio  of  Economic  Affairs.  The  new 
cabinet  was  given  parliamentary  support  through 
the  creation  of  an  alliance  between  the  Socialists 
and  MRP,  under  the  guidance  of  Leon  Blum.  This 
center  coalition,  the  Third  Force,  dedicated  it¬ 
self  to  opposition  to  both  communism  and 
Gaullism.  On  November  19,  however.  Premier 
Ramadier  resigned.  President  Auriol  then  called  on 
Leon  Blum  who,  on  November  21,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly.  He  failed  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  majority  of  309,  however,  277  deputies  voting 
against  him  including  not  only  the  Communists, 
but  also  the  70  members  of  the  new  RPF  inter¬ 
group  which  had  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Paul  Giaccobi,  and  other  Rightist  groups. 

The  next  day  the  President  summoned  Robert 
Schuman  who  received  a  vote  of  approval  of  412 
to  184  that  very  evening.  Not  only  had  a  member 
of  the  MRP  taken  the  leadership  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  new  cabinet  the  key  Ministry  of 
Finance  was  entrusted  to  a  Radical  Socialist  and  a 
businessman,  Rene  Mayer.  The  dirigiste  program 
heretofore  followed  by  the  government  was  to  be 
abandoned  for  one  based  on  liberal  theories.  The 
Socialists  now  found  themselves  obliged  to  support 
a  pro-bourgeois  policy  both  to  maintain  their  own 
power,  and  to  prevent  the  government  from  falling 
to  the  Communists  or  the  RPF.  This  policy,  how- 
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ever,  jeopardized  their  labor  support  since  the  Com¬ 
munists  now  claimed  that  they  alone  represented 
the  workers’  interests. 

In  the  field  of  labor  organization  the  Socialists 
received  added  strength  at  this  time  when  the 
minority  faction  in  the  Communist-controlled  CGT 
(Confederation  Generate  de  Travail)  split  off  on 
December  20  to  form  the  CGT-Forc^  Ouvrihre  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Leon  Jouhaux.  This  climaxed 
a  period  of  growing  discontent  among  the  workers 
many  of  whom,  during  the  disastrous  strikes  of 
October  and  November,  had  severed  their  union 
connections.  The  CGT  minority  hoped  to  reaffiliate 
them,  together  with  a  number  of  federations  which 
joined  them  in  the  schism.  In  this  critical  period 
the  Socialist  party  sought  to  keep  the  support  of 
the  Force  Ouvriere  and  to  attract  workers  from  the 
CGT  to  the  new  group,  but  its  official  responsibility 
for  the  government  conflicted  with  this  goal. 

Meanwhile  the  Schuman  government,  drawing  on 
the  findings  of  the  National  Balance  Commission, 
introduced  the  following  measures:  an  anti-infla¬ 
tion  levy  and  increased  taxation  to  reduce  excess 
spending  power;  regulated  price  increases  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  subsidies  and  controls 
and  to  reduce  further  the  inflationary  gap  between 
resour:es  and  demand;  lowered  government  spend¬ 
ing;  and  devaluation  of  the  franc,  together  with 
the  creation  of  a  restricted  free  market  in  gold, 

PREDICAMENT  OF  THE  SOCIALISTS 

The  new  policies  which  the  Socialists  stigmatized 
as  a  “drift  toward  the  Right”  forced  upon  this 
party  an  attitude  of  extreme  caution  which  weak¬ 
ened  the  efficiency  of  the  government.  The  pros¬ 
pective  cantonal  elections,  scheduled  for  October 
1948,  created  for  the  Socialists  the  danger  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  consenting  to  the  “liberal”  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  many  workers  would  switch  to 
the  Communists.  A  parallel  danger  confronted  the 
MRP,  whose  failure  to  implement  a  dynamic  policy 
threatened  a  loss  of  voters  to  the  RPF.  This  situa¬ 
tion  resulted  in  an  extreme  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  coalition  government,  which 
was  further  aggravated  by  differences  of  opinion 
on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  church  schools,  and 
military  expenditures. 

The  London  agreement  of  June  7  —  in  which 
France  had  reluctantly  approved  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  plan  to  strengthen  Western  Germany  and  in¬ 
crease  its  industrial  productivity — proved  a  bitter 
potion  to  swallow.  After  an  urgent  appeal  by  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Bidault,  the  Assembly  on  June  17 
accepted  the  agreement,  although  with  reservations 
on  the  question  of  internationalization  of  the  Ruhr 


industries.  Proposed  budgetary  economies,  such  as 
reorganization  of  the  nationalized  enterprises  to  j 
eliminate  deficits,  and  the  reduction  of  civil  ser-  j 
vants,  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Socialists 
who  feared  the  repercussions  of  these  measures  on  ^ 
their  own  supporters.  Difficulties  arose  again  when  j 
the  MRP  asked  for  state  assistance  to  pupils  in 
parochial  schools,  A  compromise  proposed  by  Schu¬ 
man  satisfied  the  MRP  but  occasioned  bitter  pro¬ 
tests  by  the  Socialist  executive  committee.  ■ 

I 

The  question  which  brought  about  the  final  1 
breakdown  of  the  Schuman  cabinet  was  a  proposal  1 
to  increase  military  appropriations.  The  Socialists 
sought  a  reduction  of  the  proposed  appropriations 
which  came  up  for  a  vote  on  July  19.  Premier  Schu¬ 
man  put  the  question  of  confidence  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  demanding  its  rejection.  The  government  | 
won  297  to  214,  but  the  Socialist  ministers,  on  orders 
from  the  party’s  executive  committee,  withdrew 
from  the  cabinet,  causing  its  downfall. 

THE  MARIE  GOVERNMENT 

Andre  Marie,  a  Radical  Socialist  of  considerable 
prewar  experience  and  for  two  years  a  prisoner  in 
Buchenwald,  after  being  finally  selected  by  the 
President,  received  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly 
on  July  24  by  a  vote  of  352  to  190  (183  were  Com¬ 
munists).  Marie  chose  as  Finance  Minister,  Paul  ! 
Reynaud,  an  Independent  Republican  and  a  man 
who,  as  Premier  before  the  war,  had  demanded 
and  obtained  special  decree  powers.  He  was  looked 
upon  with  grave  suspicion  by  all  the  parties  of  the 
Left,  so  that  the  Socialists  were  most  reluctant  to 
participate  in  a  government  with  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  finally  joined  the  coalition  regime  in 
which  they  maintained  important  political  posi-  ; 
tions,  with  Jules  Moch  heading  the  Interior  Min¬ 
istry  and  Daniel  Mayer  taking  the  portfolio  of 
Labor  and  Social  Security.  The  MRP  retained  con-  I 
trol  over  foreign  affairs,  but  Schuman  took  over 
from  Bidault  who  was  dropped  from  the  cabinet. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a  positive  economic 
policy,  the  government  faced  a  continued  impasse  in 
the  Assembly.  A  method  frequently  resorted  to  dur-  ! 
ing  the  Third  Republic  was  the  grant  of  emergency 
powers.  M.  Mayer  had  unsuccessfully  sought  such  j 
powers,  but  they  were  now  demanded  by  Reynaud 
as  a  sine  qua  non  for  his  economic  reforms.  On  j 
August  5  a  draft  bill  which  authorized  the  govern-  j 
ment  to  act  on  certain  specified  economic  matters  ^ 
without  consulting  parliament  was  unanimously  J 
adopted  by  the  cabinet  and,  despite  the  opposition  I 
of  the  Communists,  was  accepted  in  principle  by 
the  Assembly  386  to  201.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  !] 
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335  to  209  on  August  17  regardless  of  reservations 
expressed  by  the  Socialists. 

When  the  problem  of  implementation  of  the  new 
powers  of  the  government  was  raised  in  the  cab¬ 
inet,  however,  internal  differences  arose  between  M. 

iRevnaud  on  the  one  side  and  the  Socialists,  led  by 
M.  Ramadier  and  supported  by  the  MRP  ministers, 
on  the  other.  The  chief  issue  was  that  of  wages,  the 
Socialists  sponsoring  the  demands  of  the  Force 
Otivriae  and  the  CFTC  (French  Federation  of 
Catholic  Workers)  for  a  wage  level  adjusted  to  the 
cost  of  living.  Reynaud  refused  to  consider  the 
question  independently  of  his  long-range  plan 
which  called  for  a  sort  of  “controlled  inflation,” 
that  is  to  say,  increase  of  certain  prices  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  agricultural  output  and  peasant  confi¬ 
dence,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  govern¬ 
mental  expenses  for  subsidies  and  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trols,  coupled  with  certain  family  allowances  and 
wage  increases  to  meet  extreme  hardship  categories. 
Accordingly  he  would  not  consent  to  more  than  a 
10  per  cent  general  increase  in  wages.  The  resultant 
split  in  the  cabinet  forced  M.  Marie  to  hand  in  his 
resignation  on  August  28.  The  Socialists  faced  two 
equally  undesirable  alternatives.  To  have  supported 
the  Reynaud  program  would  have  seriously  under¬ 
mined  their  labor  backing.  Had  they  forfeited 
strength  to  the  Communists,  not  only  would  they 
have  fatally  weakened  the  party,  but  the  Third 
Force  itself  might  have  lost  its  parliamentary  ma¬ 
jority.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  a  stand  against 

iihe  Reynaud  program  meant  to  sacrifice  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  precipitate  a  crisis  which  might  de¬ 
stroy  the  Third  Force  and  indeed  the  very  existence 
of  democracy  in  France. 

Within  the  Socialist  party  itself  a  serious  split  re- 

I  fleeted  this  dilemma.  The  older  leaders,  headed  by 
Leon  Blum,  stood  for  continued  compromise  with 
the  other  moderate  parties.  The  younger  and  more 
dynamic  men  demanded  that  the  party  insist  on  its 
major  objectives  and  refuse  to  support  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  did  not  carry  them  out,  even  though 
it  might  entail  working  with  the  Communists.  In 
the  end,  the  latter  group  won  and  the  Socialists 
withdrew  from  the  cabinet. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  other  Center  par¬ 
ties  blamed  the  Socialists  and  demanded  that  they 
try  for  themselves  to  carry  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Accordingly,  the  President  asked  Paul 
Ramadier,  who  had  caused  the  crisis,  to  solve  it. 
As  he  was  unable  to  form  a  cabinet,  however,  he 
had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

IM.  Auriol  then  turned  again  to  M.  Schuman 
who,  on  August  31,  presented  his  program  to  the 
-Assembly,  taking  an  intermediate  position  between 


dirigisme  and  liberalism,  promising  a  continued 
struggle  against  inflation  by  drastic  economies  and 
higher  taxes.  He  received  approval  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  332  to  185,  31 1  being  the  requisite  abso¬ 
lute  majority.  The  Socialists,  however,  stated  that 
they  voted  for  Schuman  personally  but  not  for  his 
program.  They  were  unwilling  to  participate  in  a 
cabinet  which  would  implement  the  Reynaud  pro¬ 
gram  and  refuse  to  grant  the  immediate  wage  in¬ 
creases  demanded  by  the  Force  Ouvriere.  The 
MRP,  for  its  part,  would  not  join  a  coalition  with 
the  Right  parties  unless  the  Socialists  did  likewise. 

Since  the  MRP,  which  had  already  lost  much  of 
its  strength  to  the  RPF,  depended  increasingly 
upon  the  labor  support  in  the  CFTC,  it  could  not 
afford  to  be  labeled  as  a  Rightist  party.  The 
UDSR  (  a  Right-Center  union  of  former  resistance 
groups)  also  would  not  take  part  in  a  cabinet  unless 
the  cantonal  elections  were  held  in  October  as 
originally  scheduled.  These  had  been  postponed  by 
a  law  voted  August  25  under  pressure  from  the 
Socialists  and  MRP  who  had  made  this  a  condition 
for  support  of  the  Reynaud  bill.  The  Right  parties, 
however,  thinking  that  large  numbers  of  voters, 
exasperated  with  the  temporizing  of  the  Third 
Force  government,  would  swing  over  to  their 
tickets,  wanted  new  elections  held  at  once. 

COLLAPSE  OF  SCHUMAN’s  CABINET 

Schuman,  faced  with  these  incompatible  condi¬ 
tions,  offered  his  resignation  on  September  3.  The 
President,  however,  himself  a  Socialist,  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  defeat  at  this  point,  and  so  bent  his 
efforts  toward  seeeking  a  compromise  between  the 
MRP  and  Socialists.  This  was  finally  achieved  on 
the  basis  of  a  special  cost-of-living  bonus.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  President  Auriol  urged  M.  Schuman  to  try 
once  more,  and  the  latter  then  succeeded  in  form¬ 
ing  a  cabinet  on  September  7.  The  Socialists  were 
given  more  prominence  than  previously  with  Chris¬ 
tian  Pineau  scheduled  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
while  Radicals  and  other  Rightists  were  included 
as  individuals  rather  than  party  representatives. 

The  new  cabinet  was  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Right  on  the  ground  that  a  premier  approved  on 
the  basis  of  M.  Schuman’s  program  of  August  31 
could  not  appoint  a  Socialist  to  exercise  the  decree 
powers  granted  to  the  government  on  August  17; 
while  the  Communists  maintained  that  this  was  a 
Right  coalition  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
working  class.  On  a  motion  to  defer  interpellations 
on  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  the  government 
lost  by  6  votes,  forcing  Schuman  to  turn  in  his 
resignation  the  same  day,  September  7.  In  the  di- 
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vision,  the  Radical  Socialists  had  split  14  against,  to 
19  for  the  government,  a  defection  which  proved 
decisive. 

THE  QUEUILLE  CABINET 

The  President  finally  requested  Henri  Queuille, 
president  of  the  Radical  Socialist  parliamentary 
group,  to  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  on  the  basis 
of  a  political  truce  to  “save  the  franc”  rather  than 
of  any  broad  economic  program.  His  choice  was 
approved  by  the  Assembly  351  to  196  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  The  opposition  was  mainly  Communist, 
while  enough  deputies  from  the  Right  supported 
M.  Queuille  to  give  him  the  necessary  majority.  In 
the  selection  of  his  cabinet  he  avoided  the  touchy 
question  of  who  should  receive  the  key  Ministry  of 
Finance  by  assigning  this  post  to  himself.  Robert 
Schuman  (MRP)  again  took  over  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  while  the  Socialists,  Jules  Moch, 
Paul  Ramadier  and  Daniel  Mayer,  were  given 
responsibility  for  the  Interior,  National  Defense, 
and  Labor  Ministries,  respectively. 

Although  M.  Queuille — who  does  not  consider 
himself  an  economic  expert — sought  a  compromise 
between  the  two  rival  schools  of  economic  thought, 
he  nevertheless  committed  himself  to  the  financial 
program  of  governmental  retrenchment  and  heavier 
taxation  inaugurated  by  his  predecessors,  and  in 
practice  relies  on  Maurice  Petsch,  Peasant  party. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Financial  Af¬ 
fairs,  as  the  active  leader  in  this  crucial  field.  His 
new  tax  hill,  which  aroused  a  long  and  heated  de¬ 
bate,  was  finally  approved  by  the  Assembly  on 
September  19.  The  day  after  the  elections,  the  new 
Premier  stated  in  a  radio  broadcast  that  the  budget 
for  1948  had  been  balanced.  This  would  provide  a 
basis,  he  said,  for  the  release  of  the  counterpart 
fund  consisting  of  proceeds  in  francs  from  the  sale 
of  goods  received  under  the  Marshall  plan.  These 
funds — some  of  which  have  been  subsequently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  ECA^® — were  allocated  primarily  for 
the  modernization  and  improvement  of  productive 
facilities.  David  Bruce,  chief  of  the  EGA  mission 
in  France,  stated  that  this  action  was  taken  when 
it  became  clear  that  “inflationary  financing  could 
be  avoided.”  He  also  termed  the  Queuille  tax  pro¬ 
gram  “the  most  courageous  and  daring  that  any 
French  government  had  ever  instituted.” 

On  September  21  the  UN  General  Assembly  met 

28.  Counterpart  funds  have  been  released  during  1948  as  fol¬ 
lows:  April  I,  25  billion  francs  from  the  Interim  aid  funds; 
Septcml)er  27,  45  billion  from  EGA  funds;  November  4,  25  bil¬ 
lion  of  which  5  billion  were  set  aside  for  development  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials;  Deccinber  27,  20  billion;  and  December  28, 
25  billion  for  debt  reduction;  making  a  total  of  140  billion 
francs  released  to  date.  The  estimated  total  for  the  first  year 
of  ECA  is  270  billion  francs. 


in  Paris,  five  days  before  the  National  Assembly 
adjourned  for  a  short  recess.  The  interlude  gave 
the  Queuille  government  a  chance  to  stabilize  the 
economic  situation  and  present  a  united  domestic  ‘ 
front  to  the  assembled  delegates  of  the  UN.  Never-  | 
theless,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  opportunities  I 
facing  the  new  cabinet  appeared  so  auspicious,  new  * 
difficulties  arose.  A  series  of  revolving  work  stop-  I 
pages  and  a  lengthy  coal  strike  began  October  3  I 
under  the  leadership  of  the  CGT.  Jules  Moch,  | 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  accused  the  CGT  of  acting  I 
on  instructions  from  the  Cominform  for  political  < 
purposes,  charges  which  he  repeated  when  the  As-  I 
sembly  met  again  on  November  16.^^  The  Com¬ 
munists,  while  bitterly  denying  these  accusations, 
admitted  that  the  strikes  were  not  only  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aims  but  also  against  the  Marshall  plan. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE  j 

The  government  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  dilemma  it  confronted  between  risking 
widespread  violence,  if  it  sought  to  suppress  the 
strike,  and  imperiling  the  nation’s  newly  balanced 
economy,  by  either  inflationary  wage  increases  or 
the  loss  of  coal  through  a  protracted  strike,  had  it  I 
not  been  for  the  decision  of  the  CGT  on  October  18  I 
to  withdraw  safety  and  maintenance  crews  from  j 
the  mines.  This  unprecedented  step,  which  threat-  I 
ened  to  flood  the  nationally  owned  mines,  was  not  | 
only  an  extreme  form  of  pressure  on  the  govern-  i 
ment,  hut  endangered  the  jobs  of  the  miners  them-  | 
selves.  As  a  consequence  the  Force  Ouvriere  and  1 
CFTC,  which  had  previously  taken  a  somewhat  j 
passive  attitude  toward  the  strike,  now  favored  a  j 
return  to  the  pits,  at  least  to  restore  mainte-  j 
nance  services.  Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  j 
right  of  miners  to  work  if  they  wished,  troops  and  | 
police  on  orders  from  M.  Moch  moved  into  the  | 
mines.  The  non-CGT  miners  who  had  apparently  j 
been  subjected  to  considerable  terrorism  to  keep  I 
them  from  working  began  to  return  and  by  the  I 
end  of  the  month  the  FO  and  CFTC  officially  i 
called  upon  their  men  to  go  back.  The  CGT  lead-  I 
ership  obstinately  held  out  and  continued  to  keep  | 
some  of  its  men  from  working,  while  in  a  few  j 
places  flooded  mines  prevented  immediate  restora-  J 
tion  of  operations.  Nevertheless,  by  the  second  week  I 
in  November  production  was  to  a  large  extent 
restored,  although  France  had  lost  5.5  million  tons  | 
of  coal  which  in  turn  had  forced  it  to  divert  ECA  | 

funds  to  the  purchase  of  over  2  million  tons  of  ! 

American  coal.^°  Despite  attempts  by  the  CGT  | 
through  its  dockers  and  railway  unions  to  prevent  i 

29.  Lf  Monde,  November  18,  1948,  p.  5.  ] 

30.  Sec  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  November  5,  1948.  | 
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the  bringing  in  of  this  coal,  the  government  was 
able  to  use  troops  to  maintain  the  continuous  sup- 
[  ply  of  the  vitally  needed  fuel,  and  on  November  27 
I  the  CGT  finally  declared  the  strike  over. 

I  growth  of  opposition 

Meanwhile  serious  political  opposition  contin- 
I  ued  to  grow  as  General  de  Gaulle’s  Reassem- 
blement  du  Peuple  Fran^aise  won  some  40  per  cent 
of  the  seats  in  the  elections  for  the  Council  of  the 
I  Republic  held  on  November  7.^'  This  reinforced 
f  the  intransigence  of  de  Gaulle  who  declared  on 
!  November  17  that  the  government  was  “obviously 
cut  off  from  the  real  will  and  sentiment  of  the 
country,  and  yet  hangs  on  to  power.”*'^  This  de¬ 
velopment  also  strengthened  de  Gaulle’s  ability  to 
embarrass  the  National  Assembly — which  needs  an 
absolute  majority  of  all  its  members  in  order  to 
override  a  veto  by  the  second  chamber — and  thereby 
intensify  his  pressure  for  new  elections. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  the  electoral  victory  for  the  RPF.  The  fact  that 
the  municipal  councils  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  election  were  chosen  a  year  previously,  and 
that  for  technical  reasons  the  balloting  was  weight¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  de  Gaulle’s  supporters  suggests  that 
the  results  may  not  accurately  reflect  public  opin¬ 
ion.  For  the  parties  of  the  Left  and  those  who  see 
I  in  the  RPF  a  form  of  neofascism,  this  is  a  comfort- 
H  ing  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sup- 
I  port  de  Gaulle  see  in  his  movement  a  wave  of 
popular  revulsion  against  the  maneuvering  and 
I  compromising  of  the  professional  politicians,  a  de- 
j  sire  to  eliminate  the  alleged  temporizing  and  in- 
I  efficiency  of  the  present  regime  in  favor  of  a  more 
j  dynamic  policy,  and  a  wish  to  destroy  those  phases 
I  of  the  dirigiste  policy  which  are  looked  upon  as 
j  favoring  both  the  Leftist  politicians  and  the  big 
I  industrialists.  This  point  of  view  is  symbolized  by 
j  the  unwillingness  of  the  RPF  to  take  seats  on  the 
right  in  the  Council,  creating  a  problem  which 
I  was  finally  solved  by  assigning  this  group  seats  in 
the  rear  extending  from  right  to  left-center.  De 
I  Gaulle  declared  that  this  represented  the  wish  of 
!  his  followers  to  “keep  their  eyes  upon  large  hori- 
’  zons,’’  as  contrasted  with  those  who  “live  on  a  low 
I  level  and  grovel  about  in  the  swamps.”  Whatever 
I  the  ultimate  role  of  the  RPF  in  French  history 

j  ii.  De  Gaulle  claims  119  seats  of  the  320  in  the  Council  of 
I  the  Republic.  Of  these  58  were  elected  on  straight  RPF  tickets, 
■  the  remainder  on  joint  tickets.  See  Table  I,  p.  212.  Le  Reassem- 
hltment,  December  n,  1948,  p.  3. 

!  32.  Ibid.,  November  20,  1948.  p.  4. 
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may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
time  it  represents  a  growing  challenge  to  the  Third 
Force,  a  challenge  made  acute  by  de  Gaulle’s  dec¬ 
laration  that  anyone  who  accepts  a  portfolio  in  the 
government  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  movement.^^ 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Under  the  impact  of  these  divergent  pressures  it 
was  thought  that  the  Queuille  cabinet  might  fall 
when  the  National  Assembly  reconvened  on  No¬ 
vember  16.  Nevertheless,  on  November  24  the 
government  received  a  vote  of  confidence,  316 
to  164.  Consequently  the  Third  Force  has  been 
given  a  mandate  to  carry  on  its  middle-of-the-road 
program.  If  it  is  to  continue  for  long,  however,  it 
must  deal  promptly  with  several  crucial  issues. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  to  curb  the  inflation, 
continuation  of  which  would  prove  disastrous  to 
both  economic  recovery  and  political  democracy. 
The  government  must  also  cope  with  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  workers  which  is  greatly  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  political  objectives  that  influence 
the  Communist  leaders  of  the  CGT.  It  will  have 
to  deal  vigorously  with  high  prices,  the  black 
market,  and  the  widespread  illegality  and  non- 
co-operation  which  undermine  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
establish  a  stable  economy.  But  to  do  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  find  means  to  gain  more  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  the  peasants  and  bourgeoisie  either  by 
subjecting  them  to  stricter  governmental  controls 
or  creating  a  situation  where  they  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  and  incentives  to  co-operate  volun¬ 
tarily.  The  government  must,  then,  take  the  lead 
in  making  it  unprofitable  for  those  who  would  vic¬ 
timize  society  by  dishonest  and  antisocial  activities, 
providing  positive  motivations  for  a  rediversion  of 
their  efforts  into  constructive  channels.  Apart  from 
all  the  specific  economic  and  political  factors  which 
have  caused  so  much  difficulty  for  France,  there  are 
underlying  psychological  and  moral  problems — the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  government  and  the  cur¬ 
rency,  and  deep-seated  fears  about  the  future  role 
of  the  nation  and  indeed  of  Western  civilization 
itself — which  greatly  magnify  the  obstacles  to  re¬ 
construction.  Despite  all  the  discouraging  aspects  of 
the  situation  in  France,  however,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  this  country  will  not  again, 
as  in  the  past,  play  a  significant  world  role. 

33.  To  these  purely  domestic  issues  should  be  added  many  in¬ 
ternational  pressures  which  seriously  affect  French  internal 
politics. 
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TABLES  ILLUSTRATING  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

Compiled  by  Fred  W.  Riggs  and  Sarah  Matthews 

Table  I— SEATS  WON  IN  FRENCH  NATIONAL  ELECTIONS  i 
Party*  Constituent  Assembly  National  Assembly  Council  of  Republic 

October  1945  June  1946  November  1946  December  1946  December  1948 

Communist  159  153  181  84  21 

Socialist  146  129  106  62  62 

MRP  .  ;..150  ^  ■  167  70  18 

Radical  Socialist  »  ■  29  *■  't'* J  T* 32  , '  43l  RGR  44  79  1221** 

UDSR  31  ’'  20.  27) 

Independent  Republic  14  23  28  28  38  (23)** 

Peasant  Group  11  ^..  9''  6  5  16(7)** 

PRL  39  •  r  35  37  11  12  (9)** 


'  Tabic  li^-^^f*^LXTION ARY  GAP  FOR  19482 
Resources  (Estimate  of  available  supply)  (in  billions  of  francs) 


Agricultural  production 

1,765 

Industrial  production 

2,212 

State  services 

387 

Other  services 

271 

Gross  domestic  resources 

4,635 

Imports 

437 

Exports 

178 

Net  contribution  from  abroad 

259 

Total  resources 

Requirements  (Estimate  of  demand) 

Maintenance  of  public  services 

(Personnel,  equipment  and  material)  552 

Public  and  private  investments  968 

Private  incomes  spendable  on  consumer  goods  3,739 

Total  requirements 

Excess  of  Requirements  over  Resources 

Tabic  III— BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS*  3 


Current  Account 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Import  surplus 

—59 

—182 

—141 

Expenses  of  overseas  territories  ) 

—15 

—35 

—22 

Balance  of  invisible  items  ) 

—27 

—26 

Balance  on  current  account 

—74 

—244 

—189 

Capital  Account 

Net  change  in  capital  assets 

—5 

—26 

—12 

Total  current  and  capital 

—79 

—270 

-201 

Resources  Accounts 

Reserves  and  private  assets 

+31 

+  135 

+60 

Credits  and  grants  from  abroad 

+48 

+  135 

+  141 

Total 

+79 

+270 

+201 

*In  billions  of  francs.  In  U.S.  currency  I  fr.  was  worth  1.97^  in  1945,  0.84^  in  1946  and  1947. 
Tabic  IV— POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  4 


Population 

Birth  rate 

Death  rate 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Industry 

(in  1,000’s) 

(per  1,000 

(per  1,000 

(index  no.) 

( 1,000  monthly 

Production 

per  year ) 

per  year) 

(exc.  agr.) 

average) 

(general) 

1937 

41,170 

14.7 

15.0 

100 

354.6 

(index  no. ) 

1938 

41,100 

14.6 

15.4 

103 

373.6 

100 

1945 

38,800 

16.2 

16.6 

94 

15.8 

48 

1946 

40,000 

20.6 

13.3 

100 

15.7 

79 

1947 

41,100 

21.0 

13.0 

106 

7.4 

95 

1948 

January 

1 

21.8 

13.7 

9.3 

105 

April 

>  41,500 

21.0 

11.8 

12.0 

114 

July 

16.7 

103 

1.  Le  Monde,  November  2S,  1948;  Elections  et  Referendums  (Paris, 
Le  Monde,  1946,  1947),  2  vols. ;  Annuaire  de  I’ Assembtee  Sationale, 
2d  ed.,  July  1947. 

2.  France.  Commission  du  Bilan  National,  Perspectives  des  Ressources 
et  des  Besoins  de  I’Economie  Franfoise  (Paris),  December  1947,  p.  15. 

3.  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report, 
1947-1948  (Basle,  1948),  p.  80;  The  Postwar  Economy  of  France 
(New  York,  Institute  of  International  Finance,  New  York  University, 


1948),  p.  13;  UN,  Balances  of  Payments,  1939-45  (Lake  Succes^ 
1948),  p.  78-79.  The  latter  source  gives  a  somewhat  different  set  of 
fibres,  based  on  the  franc  prices  of  1944.  See  also  Intematiooil 
Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  November  1948, 
p.  12 ;  and  Monnet  Commission,  Second  Half-yearly  Report,  to 
December  21,  1947  (Paris,  1948),  pp.  88,  98. 

4.  UN.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  No’-eraber  1948.  Also  Initr- 
national  Financial  Statistics,  cited. 


